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would look through it and make any necessary
alterations/'

Goldmark was entirely occupied at that time by
his own work of composition. He was a composer
of whom the general public wanted its fill, he was
overwhelmed with orders and commissions and the
fees he obtained were among the highest that could
be secured by any composer at that time. Gold-
mark had very little spare time for teaching, and
this explains why the instruction he gave Sibelius
was mostly of a consultative character. He gave
his lessons at long intervals and confined himself
as a rule to summary opinions from which his pupil
had to extract what wisdom he could. Goldmark's
teaching, therefore, did not provide Sibelius with
what he had expected; for methodical training in
the art of instrumentation he had to resort to the
conscientious, patient Fuchs. However, the per-
sonal relations between master and pupil remained
excellent to the end.

" Goldmark had the reputation of being a very
haughty, conventional man. He was never so to
me, and I, too, was very frank with him. My first
attempt as an orchestral composer, an overture, he
pulled to pieces completely. I then wrote another
overture that found greater favour in his eyes.
This work, ' Overture in E major/ was performed
that spring at an orchestral concert in Helsingfors,

" Goldmark's criticism, by the way, was quite
justified. My orchestral style was then still
governed entirely by my chamber music style,